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They Held Their Homes 


By Thomas C. Allen 
Director, Department of Interracial Cooperation 
Virginia Council of Churches 


A“ ILLUSTRATION Of social justice and 
economic security has recently 
taken place in the historic capital 
city of the Old Dominion. The sixty- 
five Negro families who make up the 
Westwood Community of three hun- 
dred citizens have been given assur- 
ance that they may continue to en- 
joy the privileges of American citi- 
zenship — that is, that they may con- 
tinue to live in their homes and have 
the minimum essentials for health- 
ful living as they are given water 
and sewerage disposal; further, that 
they may still pass their property to 
their sons and daughters. Attention 
has been focused upon this communi- 
ty by its request for the city’s ful- 
fillment of its obligations incurred 
by the annexation of Westwood from 
Henrico County in 1942. 

The people of Westwood settled in 
the county four miles west of the 
city of Richmond about eighty years 
ago. In its growth and expansion the 
city has extended out to and beyond 
this community, now including it in 
that portion of the city where real 
estate values are in higher brackets. 





This story of a community fight for 
justice shows that concerted, well-planned 
effort by responsible white and Negro 
citizens can protect minority rights in 
the South. 





It is the only Negro community in 
that portion of the city which lies 
west of the boulevard. The people 
are thrifty, law-abiding citizens and 
have established their communal life 
around their homes, a school and a 
church. Forty of the younger West- 
wood citizens — thirty-nine men and 
one young lady — answered the call 
of their country in the recent con- 
flict of ideas of government. 


The Issue is Joined 


The issue was first joined early in 
1945 when two of the city fathers 
sponsored a joint resolution calling 
for the establishment of a city park 
in that area as a counter proposal to 
the original Westwood request for 
utilities. This was to have been made 
up of the thirty-five acres in West- 
wood plus land adjacent, which was 
not suitable for real estate develop- 
ment, totaling one hundred and 
thirty-five acres. Although in the 
original drawing a few white homes 
were included, these were by-passed 
in changes of lines in the early stages. 

The Richmond Committee on Inter- 
racial Cooperation enlisted the sup- 
port of the fair minded citizens and 
served as the coordinating force in 
blocking the approval of this joint 
resolution. It was laid on the table 
of the City Council and assurance was 
given that no attempt would be made 
to have it considered during the term 
of the incumbent council. 








September, 1946, witnessed a new 
council year. Shortly thereafter the 
Pastor of the Westwood Baptist 
Church requested one of the coun- 
cilmen representing that area to in- 
troduce a paper that would give pub- 
lic utilities to the Westwood com- 
munity. Fifty-three of the families 
were dependent upon a hydrant for 
their water supply since their private 
wells had been condemned by the 
city Department of Health because 
of pollution. A meeting of the West- 
wood Civic Association was held. The 
people were told that in all prob- 
ability the park issue would again 
appear; they were also acquainted 
with the high cost to the property 
owner involved in connecting and in- 
stalling the utilities. Attention was 
called to the possibility of obtaining 
highest market values through volun- 
teer sale to the city, with privileges 
of living in their homes during their 
natural lifetime without rent or 
taxes—an improvement over the 
two years, granted in the original 
resolution; the maintenance of the 
cemetery in perpetual care, and the 
use of the church as a place of wor- 
ship as long as sufficient residents 
remained in the community. Never- 
theless the decision was reached by 
the Westwood citizens to follow 
through with their request for the 
desired and essential sanitary facili- 
ties. 


Negctiations 


Upon the request of the Westwood 
citizens a paper was introduced in 
the city council asking that the 
streets be widened, straightened and 
paved; gas lines constructed; water 
mains laid; and sewerage disposal in- 
stalled. This paper was referred to 
the Streets Committee, where it was 
given favorable consideration, next to 
the Utilities Committee, then to the 
Finance Committee. During the com- 
mittee hearings two delaying meas- 
ures were used—a new estimate of 
the cost of construction and a re- 
minder that proposals of this char- 
acter were required by law (1946) 
to be submitted to the City Plan- 
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ning Commission, although scores of 
papers of similar character had been 
enacted without being referred to the 
Planning Commission. Approval by 
the latter, however, strengthened the 
Westwood cause. It was necessary 
to make certain concessions — omis- 
sion of the street improvements and 
the gas mains—to secure favorable 
action by the Finance Committee. 
With the approval of the paper by all 
three committees and the Planning 
Commission it was ready for final 
consideration by the City Council. 


Counter-attack 


The Friday preceding the meeting 
of the Common Council set for the 
consideration of the Westwood paper, 
the Glenburnie Civic Association — 
white citizens living just south and 
west of the Negro community—called 
a meeting to be held in the West- 
hampton School. The purpose of this 
meeting was to lay plans to reintro- 
duce the issue of establishing a park 
which, up to this point, had not ac- 
tually entered into the picture dur- 
ing 1947. While this meeting had been 
publicized as an open meeting for 
the presentation of all points of view, 
an obvious effort was made to limit 
participation and discussion to those 
in favor of the establishment of a 
park. 

Friday afternoon a group of white 
civic and religious leaders met to 
work out a plan of procedure to pre- 
sent the cause of the Negro people 
at the civic meeting, since they were 
not expected to attend. The spirit 
and tone of this meeting held Friday 
night in the Westhampton School and 
the publicity which followed helped 
to crystalize public opinion and 
strengthened the cause of the West- 
wood Community. 

In the meeting of the Common 
Council the following Monday the 
Westwood paper was passed by a 
unanimous vote. It was felt that the 
real test would come a week later 
when the Board of Aldermen was to 
consider the matter. In the Board of 
Aldermen a substitute paper was of- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Southern Conscience Speaks 


The Greenville Acquittals Strike a Hard Blow at 
the South’s Hopes for Greater Justice for All 


ya HE acquittal of the accused lynch- 
ers of Willie Earle in Greenville, 
South Carolina, was as much a dis- 
appointment to the decent majority 
of Southerners as it was to the Na- 
tion as a whole. At about the same 
time, paradoxically, that the jury in 
Greenville was making up its mind 
to free confessed lynchers guilty of a 
brutal crime a white man in Co- 
lumbia, in the same state, was being 
convicted of involuntary manslaugh- 
ter in the accidental traffic death of a 
Negro. It is a strange example of how 
capricious justice in the South can be, 
how dependent upon the type of peo- 
ple who make up a given community 
and serve on local juries. 

The Southern newspapers, almost 
unanimously, expressed shame and 
disgust at the Greenville acquittal. 
Most of them predicted that it would 
strengthen the case for a Federal an- 
ti-lynching law; a few took faint hope 
for the future from the fact that at 
least the lynchers were tried, even 
though acquitted. Editorials through- 
out the South were headed with such 
words as “Disgraceful,” “Justice Has 
Been Lynched,” “Unworthy Sons of 
the South,” “South Carolina Secedes 
Again,” “Toward a Federal Lynch 
Law,” “The Whole South Will Suf- 
fer.” 

The Southern Regional Council is- 





Many Southerners were troubled by 
what happened at Greenville, S$. C. Here 
is a statement by SRC and a selection 
of editorial comments from Southern 
newspopers. 
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sued to the press a statement, as fol- 
lows: 

“The acquittal of the accused lynch- 
ers of Willie Earle in Greenville, S. C., 
is a burden to the conscience of the 
South,” the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil said in a statement issued by its 
director, George S. Mitchell. “And 
although many people think so, it is 
not in line with the best of Southern 
justice.” 

The statement said the acquittal 
also showed “the educational problem 
the South faces in its efforts to free 
itself from the fear and prejudice 
that hamper its progress.” It also 
stated that credit was due the state 
of South Carolina for pressing for 
arrest and conviction of the lynchers, 
and that Judge Robert Martin, who 
presided over the trial, deserved 
commendation for refusing to ad- 
mit appeals to race prejudice in the 
arguments. 

The Council’s statement said: 


“It may be that the jurors in the 
Greenville trial thought that they 
were ‘upholding southern tradition’ 
by setting scot-free the defendants in 
this case. If so, they were badly 
wrong. The record shows many con- 
victions in the South for the crime 
of lynching. Some white men have 
received life sentences-—in the 
South—for the lynch murder of 
Negroes. 

“To acquit these men in the face of 
evidence and many signed confessions 
strikes a hard blow at the South’s 
already weak foundations of respect 
for law and justice for all men. It is 
just such irresponsibility as this that 
makes the Nation feel that Federal 
laws are needed to insure the rights 
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of all citizens, regardless of race. Cer- 
tainly, if many southerners are so 
morally bankrupt as to condone 
crimes of violence against a helpless 
minority, the rest of the Nation can- 
not ignore it. 

“This failure of justice is a failure 
of the people. Most of us still believe 
that the majority of white southern- 
ers abhor these crimes of violence 
against Negroes. Yet this majority 


is guilty of failure, too—failure by 
neglecting to speak out and work to- 
gether for justice. In a way, all of 
us in the South must share the blame. 
For so long as we fail to fight the 
brutal actions of the comparatively 
small number of people who perpe- 
trate and condone crimes like the 
Greenville lynching, so long shall 
they give the South a bad name and 
a bad conscience.” 





A Jury Betrays Southern Justice 


(From the Richmond Times-Dispatch) 


HE whole nation must hang its 

head in shame over the verdict of 
the jury at Greenville, S. C., acquit- 
ting all the defendants in the lynch- 
ing case there. The courageous ef- 
forts of Governor Thurmond and Cir- 
cuit Judge J. Robert Martin, Jr., a 
Washington and Lee law graduate, 
were nullified and the country was 
disgraced by 12 defiant men who took 
the view that the lynching of a Negro 
is no crime. 

Of the 31 defendants in the case, 26 
had signed unsworn statements ad- 
mitting to police that they had helped 
take Willie Earle, the Negro, to an old 
slaughter pen, where he was blud- 
geoned, slashed and shot to death. One 
man was identified by eight of his co- 
defendants as having fired the shot- 
gun blast which killed Earle. He was 
not only acquitted, but the mother 
of one of the other defendants 
greeted him in open court after the 
verdict with the words “Thank God 
for you!” The whole thing is nauseat- 
ing. 
Be it noted that the defense put on 
no evidence whatever. It relied on 
the puerile argument of defense 
counsel that there had been “inter- 
ference” and “meddling” in the af- 
fairs of Greenville County, and that 
this should be “rebuked.” The lawyer 
was referring here to the fact that 
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some of the evidence against the de- 
fendants had been gathered by the 
FBI. Obviously the jurors regarded 
a “rebuke” to these so-called “med- 
dlers” as more important than a vin- 
dication of Southern justice. 

The lynching curve had been going 
down for years, and we seemed to be 
approaching the complete elimination 
of this barbarity, but the brazen per- 
formance in South Carolina has al- 
tered the picture and caused concern 
for the future. Will the Greenville 
verdict be an encouragement to lynch- 
ers everywhere? Consider the fact 
that after the ghastly brutality last 
summer in Georgia, when two young 
Negroes and their wives were mowed 
down by shotguns, nobody was even 
arrested. And now the South Caro- 
lina affair greatly intensifies the 
alarm of those who fear for the good 
name of the South. 

Inevitably there will be an immedi- 
ate demand for a Federal antilynch- 
ing bill. Two questions arise here. 
The first is whether a jury drawn 
from a community for service in a 
Federal court is more likely to be 
fearless and impartial than a jury 
drawn from the same community for 
a State court. Since Federal juries 
seem generally to be composed of a 
more responsible type of citizenship 
than State juries, a Federal jury 
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might be more fearless in the dis- 
charge of its duty. The second ques- 
tion which arises with respect to Fed- 
eral antilynching legislation has to 
do with its constitutionality. There 
are grave doubts as to whether such 
a law would be constitutional. 

Dr. Guy B. Johnson, retiring head 
of the Southern Regional Council in 
Atlanta, addressed President Tru- 
man’s recently appointed Civil Rights 
Committee the other day in Washing- 
ton on “Civil Rights in the South.” 
He suggested that “what we really 
need is a constitutional amendment 
conferring upon Congress certain spe- 
cific powers to protect human rights, 
implemented by a comprehensive new 
civil rights code.” He viewed specific 
Federal antilynching legislation with 
skepticism, but said that “if a Federal 
statute with teeth in it can be drafted 
so as to stand the test of constitu- 
tionality, then we should have it.” 

One thing seems certain: The South 
Carolina travesty upon justice will in- 
crease the demand all over the United 


States for some sort of Federal law to 
cover such cases. Unless those South- 
ern States which have contributed to 
this widespread demand by their fail- 
ure to stop lynchings mend their 
ways at once, it is highly probable 
that additional Federal controls will 
be placed on the statute books or in 
the Constitution, or both. If that 
happens, the Georgia mob which 
murdered four innocent Negroes last 
summer, when three of them were 
not even accused of anything, and the 
Greenville jury which blatantly dis- 
regarded the court’s instructions and 
acquitted more than a score of self- 
confessed lynchers . . . will have to 
take the responsibility. 

Such things as have happened re- 
cently in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina must stop. The enlightened opin- 
ion of the South must be mobilized 
to stop them. Otherwise we South- 
erners will have no right to criticize 
Soviet Russia or Nazi Germany for 
their obscene betrayals of civil lib- 
erties and the judicial process. 





The Atlanta Journal: 

The South Carolina trial which be- 
gan as a courageous effort to vindi- 
cate law and justice against mob mur- 
der has ended as a ghastly farce. The 
conscience of that commonwealth and 
of Greenville county, in which the 
brutal crime was committed, have 
been outraged by the jury’s ver- 
Gt. ... 

This verdict for anarchy is a chal- 
lenge to all that is fair and decent and 
truly patriotic in the mind and heart 
of the South. The law has been 
lynched. Let us face that terrible fact 
and muster every potential of good 
citizenship to save our future from 
such perils. 





The Columbia, S. C., State: 

... The realistic fact is that South 
Carolina juries have not yet reached 
the point of unbiased justice where 
they could be expected to pass prison 
sentences upon a group of white men 
for “killin’ a nigger,” who, under the 
normal procedure of South Carolina 
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law, would in all probability, have 
been electrocuted. Of course, these 
things should not be considered by a 
jury, but human nature is not so 
easily rubbed out. This attitude of 
our citizen-juries is not right. It is 
not justice. But it is the fact.... 





The Charleston News and Courier: 

. . . The verdict in the Greenville 
trial contains danger to respectable 
people in that city and county though 
it may not appear in five years or ten 
and never be associated withthe ver- 
dict in the popular mind. Criminal 
proceedings in Greenville have been 
strengthened. The “bad element” in 
the population has every reason to 
feel encouraged.” 





The South Boston, Va., Gazette: 

... The deep wounds of the Civil 
war have not healed. The patient 
may look healthy and fully recuper- 
ated but the scars are still there. It 
takes such debacles as this to prove 
that the patient still needs a little 








more convalescence before he is fit 
to take his place again in a healthy 
society. South Carolina has seceded 
again from the union of liberty, free- 
dom and justice. ... 





The Macon, Ga., News: 


. . . We are not ourselves too en- 
thusiastic over a Federal anti-lynch- 
ing bill. But it is a fact that state 
laws are impotent against the lynch- 
ing evil and we are willing to take 
the best we can get which, under the 
circumstances, seems to be a Federal 
law. ... 

In any case, a Federal anti-lynching 
law, whatever its defects, is better 
than unrestrained and unpunished 
murder. Without it, we can’t do 
worse, and with it, we might do bet- 
ter. 





The Roanoke, Va., Times: 

The “grim” satisfaction which is 
reported to prevail in the textile com- 
munities of South Carolina over the 
verdict of acquittal of the 28 white 
men accused of the mass murder of a 
Negro who had fatally stabbed a 
white taxi driver is not shared by the 
people of the South generally. And 
we are gratified to note reports that 
more responsible elements of the peo- 
ple of South Carolina are profoundly 





ashamed of the verdict, realizing that 
it is a blot on the fair name of that 
proud old Commonwealth... . 

The outcome of this trial, and more 
especially the caliber of the argu- 
ments of the defense attorneys in 
their closing summations, is a scath- 
ing reproach to South Carolina jus- 
tice and is as mortifying to the South 
generally as it will be hurtful to the 
good name of the Commonwealth in 
which this lynching goes unpunished. 





The Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser: 

Members of the Greenville... jury 
which . . . acquitted all 28 white men 
accused of lynching a 23-year-old 
Negro, probably thought they were 
being “good Southerners.” Instead, 
they knifed the South and the na- 
tion.... 

Those 12 weak men in Greenville 
have brought shame upon South Caro- 
lina, the South, and the nation.... 

That Negro man, Willie Earle, did 
a damnable, criminal thing when he 
stabbed a white taxi driver, but his 
crime is little indeed beside the crime 
of those white men who, in Nazi-like 
bestiality, took him from the law and 
cut him to pieces and beside the aw- 
ful irresponsibility of those 12 jury- 
men who decided that, under the 
American way of life, as they know 
it, lynch law is acceptable. 





New Anti-Lynching Bill 
Now in Senate 


T THE request of the NAACP Sena- 

tors Robert F. Wagner and 
Wayne Morse have jointly introduced 
in the Senate a strong anti-lynching 
bill. Wagner, a New York Democrat, 
has been closely identified with the 
lynching fight in Congress since the 
1930’s, and Senator Morse is a liberal 
Republican from Oregon. 

The Wagner-Morse bill, S-1352, is 
practically identical with the other 
bills introduced in the House under 
NAACP auspices by Congressman 
Clifford P. Case (R., N. J.) and Con- 
gresswoman Helen Gahagan Douglas 
(D., Calif.). 
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The Wagner-Morse-Case Bill has 
“real teeth” the NAACP said: 

“It defines lynching as any violence 
to person or property by a mob (an 
assemblage of two or more persons) 
because of the race, color, religion, 
creed, national origin, ancestry or lan- 
guage of the victim, or because the 
victim was suspected, accused, or con- 
victed of a criminal offense. 

“The victim does not have to die 
in order to be ‘lynched’ within the 
meaning of the bill. Any injury is 
sufficient. 

“Members of the lynch mob, or any 
person who aids or incites the mob, 
are made punishable by a maximum 
imprisonment of 20 years or a maxi- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Behind the Lynchers 


(From the Asheville Citizen) 


IN O8THAMPTON County, which yield- 
ed the frightened but undamaged 
person of Godwin Bush to the F. B. I. 
for safekeeping at Central Prison in 
Raleigh, has been described in some 
news dispatches as a “scene of racial 
unrest for more than a month.” 

We suggest that this footnote to 
the lynching-that-failed is of more 
than ordinary importance. Solicitor 
Ernest R. Tyler promises that “I’m 
trying my best to catch the mem- 
bers of that mob.” It is unthinkable 
that he shoud fail. Yet back of the 
mob action there lies a peculiar con- 
dition which deserves attention. 

Northampton County is one of a 
very few North Carolina counties in 
which Negroes outnumber whites. It 
has been the scene of more than one 
attempted criminal assault in recent 
weeks. Tension was apparent in the 
county long before the name of God- 
win Bush leaped into the headlines. 
And little or nothing, it seems, was 
done to ease that tension. 

Where conditions of this sort exist 
there is almost certain to be trouble. 


Columbia, Tennessee, the scene of 
the February, 1946, race riot, had a 
“bad racial relations record.” The 
temperate and coldly analytical 
Southern Regional Council reported 
that “Columbia had no interracial 
committee of any sort,” adding that 
it is “a well-known fact that such 
committees are helpful because they 
establish patterns of free discussion 
and communication between mem- 
bers of both races.” 

There is a clue in this, we think, 
to the procedure which must be fol- 
lowed in the future. Crime preven- 
tion (including, incidentally, the 
crime of rape) is a process of edu- 
cation. The attempted Northampton 
lynching is a monstrous thing, and 
it must not go unpunished. Yet it 
might have been discouraged by the 
preventive methods which a sound 
pattern of race relations recom- 
mends. The time to prevent other 
Northamptons and Columbias is be- 
fore the tensions which create them 


rise to the fever pitch. 





Dr. Trigg to Leave SRC in Fall 
To Take College Presidency 


The Executive Committee of SRC 
at its recent quarterly meeting ac- 
cepted with regret the resignation of 
Dr. Harold L. Trigg as Associate Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Council. Dr. 
Trigg resigned, effective August 31, 
to accept the presidency of St. Augus- 
tine College at Raleigh, N. C. 

Dr. Trigg will be the first Negro 
president of St. Augustine since its 
founding in 1867 by the Episcopal 
Church. 

SRC President Paul D. Williams, 
acknowledging for the Executive 
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Committee Dr. Trigg’s resignation, 
wrote: 

“We did so with keen appreciation 
for the valuable services you have 
rendered the Council and with sin- 
cere regret that soon you must offi- 
cially leave us. At the same time we 
desire to congratulate you on the 
high honor that has come to you and 
we feel particularly happy to know 
that your leadership will remain in 
the South.” 


Dr. Trigg joined SRC as Associate 
Executive Director in January, 
1946. Before that he was president 
of Elizabeth City State Teachers Col- 
lege in North Carolina. 
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Anti-Lynching Bill 
(Continued from page 6) 

mum fine of $10,000 or both. 

“Dereliction on the part of state 
officers charged with responsibility of 
protecting the victim or apprehending 
the lynchers is made punishable by a 
maximum imprisonment of five years 
or a maximum fine of $5,000, or both. 

“Every governmental subdivision 
of the state which wilfully or negli- 
gently permits an individual to be 
seized, abducted and lynched is made 
liable to the lynched, if he lives, for 
monetary compensation for injury of 
$2,000 to $10,000 or, if he dies, to his 
next of kin. These suits would be 
brought in a Federal district court 
and prosecuted by the Attorney 
General of the United States in be- 
half of the victim or the victim’s next 
of kin. 

“All criminal prosecutions under 
the Act would be brought in a Fed- 
eral district court.” 





They Held Their Homes 
(Continued from page 2) 


fered which approved the installation 
of sanitary facilities, but put forth 
essentially the same provisions which 
had been included in the previous 
park paper which had been laid on 
the table; namely that before the 
city extend water mains and sewers 
it must acquire the Westwood Com- 
munity and the one hundred adjoin- 
ing acres for a park. This paper was 
passed by a nine to three vote. 
Legislative procedure called for 
the new paper to return to Common 
Council. In consideration of it, the 
members of Common Council reject- 
ed it by a unanimous vote and called 
for a Committee of Conference. Ac- 
cordingly, six men were named, three 
from the Common Council and three 
from the Board of Aldermen. This 
was the first time since 1937 when a 
Committee of Conference had been 
necessary to secure action by the two 
branches of the city government. The 
Committee of Conference made a 
unanimous decision to support the 


action previously taken in Common 
Council and give the minimum essen- 
tials for healthful living to the citi- 
zens of Westwood and not disturb 
them in their ownership of property. 
The Board of Aldermen finally con- 
curred in this with one negative vote. 
The Westwood paper was then signed 
by the Mayor; it was announced that 
actual construction would begin 
June Ist. 

The large reservoir of good will 
and understanding which has been 
built up through the more than two 
decades of interracial activities was 
manifest during this tedious pro- 
cedure. The editors of the Times- 
Dispatch and News Leader rendered 
valiant service with their editorials 
and news stories, keeping the 
matter before the people. Civic, re- 
ligious and many other groups gave 
full cooperation. Perhaps the most 
effective factor was the individuals 
who came together to battle for jus- 
tice and fair play for these sixty-five 
families of the Westwood Com- 
munity. It was a demonstration that, 
when facts are faced objectively and 
realistically, it is possible to give a 
minority group privileges which are 
their rightful heritage as citizens in a 
democracy without regard to their 
race, creed, color or nationality. 
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